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testamentary disposition. It is social in its nature, and modern in its 
style. 

Another essay that may be singled out for its interest and value to the 
lay reader is the article on Criminal Law by Franz von Liszt. The 
subject of crime and the criminal, the question of the criminal in society, 
because of crime and the relation of crime to punishment, the purpose 
of prisons and the treatment of the prisoner — all these matters and the 
various theories concerning them proposed by physicians, criminologists, 
psychologists and social scientists are so fascinating that a summary 
sketch by an expert makes instructive and delightful reading. 

Bernatzik, in sketching the relation of the modern state to education 
and culture, gives the reader a good insight into the complex character 
of the modern state as distinguished from the medieval, and the gradual 
increase rather than diminution of the business of the state. 

Without going into further description or criticism of the other 
articles in this important volume, all of which are valuable, we recom- 
mend it to the German reader who is interested in law and social science 
as giving expert information upon topics hardly to be found in English, 
and surely not brought together in one book, and treated with such 
authority. 

Isaac Husik. 

The Passing of Empire. By H. Fielding Hall. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. Pp. ix, 307.) 

Mr. Fielding Hall writes on India from the depth of his own experience 
the experience of a man who has lived with his eyes, his mind and his 
soul open. He offers no easy remedies for the evils that he diagnoses. 
He does not believe in what he calls "random drugs" for the really 
serious situation which confronts England in India. What he does is 
to point out the slow changes that have been transforming both governed 
and governors in India. He acknowledges what England has done for 
India in the past, and shows that the peace and good government 
introduced under British rule have given India the opportunity to grow 
and to develop. This very development leads to restlessness and dis- 
content — symptoms which ought to be welcomed as tokens of growth. 
At the same time that India has thus begun to feel its nationality and 
its powers, the alien government imposed upon her by Great Britain 
has tended to become more mechanical, more formal and less sympathetic. 
Mistakes of understanding, originating inadvertently, have hardened 
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into systems which have tended to crush out the incipient self-govern- 
ment which India possessed in her villages, and instead of preparing 
the Indians for a greater and greater share in their own national life, 
the British government has resorted to repression, which in its turn 
has resulted in dangerous agitation and discontent. ' Mr. Fielding Hall 
is of the opinion that much of the evil is due to the too rigid educational 
requirements from the men who enter the Indian civil service. Instead 
of reaching India as they used to do at 16, 17 or 18 years of age, when 
the boys were young and impressionable, the men go at 24 or 25, pano- 
piled in theory and prejudice, and unable ever to understand or sym- 
pathize with races whom they have been taught to believe are so different 
from themselves as scarcely to share a common human nature. What 
is the way out for Great Britain and for India, Mr. Fielding Hall does 
not indicate; but this volume is invaluable for the man whether in 
London or Washington, in India or the Philippines, who has to deal 
with subject races. 

A. G. P. 

The Philippines, Past and Present. By Dean C. Worcester. 
In two volumes, with 128 plates. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1914.) 

The appearance of a book on the Philippine Islands by the first 
lhing authority upon that neglected group ought to mark an epoch 
in the history of their occupation by America. Mr. Worcester may 
have disappointed some of his friends in the character of a work which 
has eagerly been awaited, for much is made of highly controversial 
matters and no controversy remains long a topic of interest to the 
multitude. A man of his temperament and strictly scientific turn of 
mind is not often inclined to discuss questions of policy with the mag- 
nanimity of a philosopher. Profoundly convinced of the justice of our 
determination to hold and develop the Philippines, and incensed by 
the tortuous methods of some of those who oppose that policy both 
there and in America, he has assembled all the data in the case and 
produced a brief for the defence. It is a strong presentation of his side 
and on the whole fairly disproves the main assertions of Judge Blount's 
American Occupation of the Philippines, but a certain bitterness of 
tone rather injures the effect of his argument before the jury of public 
opinion. Our control of the Islands was assumed as a matter of expedi- 
ency, not of principle, and it is justified by the good accomplished rather 



